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look of inquietude and love. On this frail 
craft a great hope is loaded. 

"This touching figure calls up her com- 
panion, 'Paris pressing to her heart the 
carrier pigeon which brings good news/ 
To give to her the correct expression, M. 
Puvis de Chavannes has but to think of 
Mademoiselle Favart reciting The Pigeons 
of the Republic in her gown lustred like the 
plumage of a turtle dove. It will be his 
distraction when next he is on guard to 
see our feathered postmen passing in the 
air pursued but not caught by the falcons 
of Monsieur Bismarck. " 

The pictures were sent to America in 
1873 or '74 as gifts to a lottery which was 
organized to help the sufferers from the 
Chicago fire, and until recently were lost 
sight of, though they were well known 
through reproductions. It is opportune 
that they should come to light at this time 
when the spirit that inspired them is again 
so splendidly manifest. B. B. 

THE LATE THEODORE M. DAVIS'S 
EXCAVATIONS AT THEBES 
IN 1912-13 1 

I. THE EXCAVATION OF THE REAR CORRIDORS 

AND SEPULCHRAL CHAMBER OF THE TOMB 

OF KING SIPHTAH 



^HE Tomb of Siphtah was discov- 
ered by Mr. Davis, assisted by 
the late Edward R. Ayrton, in 
1905 and their Report published 
in 1908. 

through the friendly interest of Mr. Davis, 
our Museum received as gifts during his life- 
time many objects of great historical and arch- 
aeological importance from the excavations 
which he conducted for some twelve years at 
Thebes. This was the case particularly in the 
years 1912 and 19 13 when he cleared the Sepul- 
chral Chamber of the Tomb of Siphtah, in the 
Valley of the Kings, and excavated near the 
great Mortuary-Temple of Rameses III., at 
Medinet Habu. In order to give to readers of 
the Bulletin a description of these excava- 
tions which yielded important objects now in our 
Egyptian collection, Mr. Henry Burton, who was 
in charge of Mr. Davis's excavations at the time 
and is now a member of the Museum's Egyptian 
Expedition, has contributed an account of the 
work at both places. The first of his articles 
follows; the second will appear in a later number 
of the Bulletin. 
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Ayrton penetrated as far as the second 
chamber (fig. i, I), but owing to the bad 
state of the rock he abandoned it as being 
"most unsafe to work in." He also states 
in his report: "We knew that the mummy 
of the King had been found by Loret some 




FIG. 2. LID OF THE SARCOPHAGUS 

FROM A WATER-COLOR DRAWING 

BY LANCELOT CRANE 

years ago in the Tomb of Amenhotep II. 
In addition to this, it was evident that the 
tomb had been completely plundered in 
ancient times, and if any objects had been 
left in the room, they must have been 
crushed beyond recognition by the weight 
of the mass of rock that filled the chamber. 
"The discovery of a fragment of an 



alabaster sarcophagus which we found the 
first day we entered the corridor, convinced 
us that destruction would pervade the 
tomb. We therefore abandoned the ex- 
cavations." 1 

Mr. Davis and I inspected the tomb in 
February, 19 12, and as no further collapse 
had occurred since Ayrton abandoned it, we 
decided to complete its excavation. Ayr- 
ton cleared the flight of steps at the en- 
trance, the first three corridors leading 
into the vestibule (A-E), and from there 
he made a narrow passage through the 
debris which filled the vestibule and the 
next two corridors (F-H), sufficiently wide 
to allow his men to proceed to the ante- 
chamber (I). This he partly cleared, dig- 
ging some trenches in an effort to find an 
outlet, but the rubbish was so hard and the 
chamber thought to be so unsafe that he 
did not excavate any farther. 

We commenced operations in the vesti- 
bule (F), which proved to have a flight of 
stairs descending to the fourth corridor 
(G), but work here was very slow owing to 
the hardness of the limestone debris and 
the mud silted into the tomb by the tor- 
rential floods which occasionally visit the 
valley. At the end of the fourth corridor 
we found the upper half of an alabaster 
ushabti-figure, and later on, half-way 
down the fifth corridor (H), the lower 
half of the same figure, with the prenomen 
of Siphtah written in black ink. It was 
not until February 23 that we were able 
to complete the antechamber (I) and begin 
to dig our way into the sixth corridor (J). 
There the rubbish was so tightly packed 
and tough that it was scarcely possible to 
distinguish it from the living rock, and this 
doubled our difficulties. A week later the 
excavations ended for the season. 

Work was recommenced on December 
16, but it was not until January 2 that 
we were able to pierce through to the Sepul- 
chral Hall (L). From the sixth corridor, 
it was interesting to find, a passage had 
been commenced to the left but discon- 
tinued when it was found that it broke 
into the end of the uninscribed tomb, 

1 Theodore M. Davis's Excavations: Biban el 
Moluk. The Tomb of Siphtah (London, 1908), 
p. 11 ff. 
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FIG. 3. SEPULCHRAL HALL BEFORE CLEARING 




FIG. 4. 



SARCOPHAGUS IN THE SEPULCHRAL HALL 
WITH LID REPLACED 
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Number 32, on the opposite side of the spur 
of the hill. The corridor, passage, and 
entrance of the Sepulchral Hall were all 
completely blocked by fallen stone and 
water-washed rubbish which filled them to 
the roof in front but sloped gradually down 
toward the farther wall of the hall, where 
the deposit was about 2.50 m. deep (fig. 3). 
The aspect of this chamber was alarming. 
It looked as if the ceiling might fall at any 



week's hard work we were rewarded by 
finding that the Sepulchral Hall contained 
the sarcophagus of the King. We there- 
fore removed our temporary column and 
pulled down all the threatening parts of 
the roof. This enabled us to clear the hall 
and expose the magnificent sarcophagus 
hewn out of rose granite, the lid of which 
lay face downward by its side (fig. 4). 
The sarcophagus itself was intact with 




fig. 5. 



SIDE VIEW OF THE SARCOPHAGUS 
WITH LID IN POSITION 



moment and we were obliged to build a 
strong column of stones to support the 
most dangerous part, after which we con- 
tinued excavating without so much fear 
of accident. 

The Sepulchral Hall measured 9.30 x 
13.50 m. The flat roof of the front part 
had been originally supported by four 
square pillars arranged transversely to the 
axis. The ceiling of the remaining part 
was vaulted. Except for one large crack, 
the vault was in good condition, though 
the flat portion, together with the four 
pillars, had collapsed. At the end of a 



the exception of small portions of the sides 
which had been broken away when the lid 
was forced off by the plunderers in ancient 
times. It measures 10 ft. 3 in. long by 
5 ft. 3 in. wide, is in the form of a cartouche, 
and has its outer surface completely cov- 
ered with inscribed religious formulae and 
figures of the mourning goddesses, I sis 
and Nephthys, at the head and feet (fig. 5). 
It contained nothing more than a few scat- 
tered human bones, which could not be 
those of the King, since, as stated above, 
his mummy was found in the tomb of 
Amenhotep II. The lid, which proved to 
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be little damaged by its fall, was replaced longed. Aside from these, the only objects 
on the sarcophagus by M. Barsanti of the yielded by the work were a number of large 



Service des Antiqui- 
tes. On top there is 
a recumbent Osiride 
figure of the King, 
with three figures in 
relief on either hand: 
on the one side, Isis, 
a goddess with uraeus 
body and tail, and a 
serpent; on the other 
side, Nephthys, with 
a similar goddess and 
a crocodile (figs. 2 and 
6). The closest par- 
allel to this sarcopha- 
gus so far as is yet 
known was that in the 
tomb of Merenptah, 
of which only the lid, 
bearingthe recumbent 
figure, is now extant. 
In the lower layer 
of debris we found 
many complete and 
broken alabaster us- 




FIG. 6. HEAD OF SIPHTAH 
ON SARCOPHAGUS LID 



limestone lids of jars, 
decorated with a con- 
ventionalized lotus 
design. Five of the 
ushabti figures were 
retained by the Cairo 
Museum, three were 
kept by Mr. Davis, 
and ten were given 
by him to the Metro- 
politan Museum (fig. 
8); while the latter 
museum also received 
three of the limestone 
jar-lids (fig. 7), as well 
as all the fragments 
of the alabaster fur- 
nishings of the tomb. 
1 1 was hoped that from 
these fragments the 
objects of which they 
were a part might be 
reconstructed, but 
after a long and care- 
ful study of them 
this has proved im- 



habti figures of the 

King, similar to the one found at the possible thus far. 

beginning of our work, together with num- Unfortunately, beyond the part of the 

erous fragments of alabaster funerary fur- tomb already excavated and described by 




FIG. 7. JAR-LIDS FROM THE TOMB OF SIPHTAH 

niture including the Canopic box, to which Ayrton, its walls bore no signs of decora- 

the alabaster fragment found by Ayrton tion. Although this may possibly be the 

at the entrance to the tomb must have be- result of its deterioration, personally I am 
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inclined to think that, like the tomb of 
Hor-em-heb discovered in 1908, it was 
never completed. 

Henry Burton. 
Florence, Italy. 



larger examples (see fig. 9) but more or less 
abbreviated on the smaller ones. In ar- 
rangement of ideas this version presents 
little variation from the commonest form 
of the chapter; in orthography there are 




FIG. 8. USHABTI FIGURES OF SIPHTAH 
IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 



Ushabti Figures of Siphtah. — The 
ten alabaster ushabti figures of Siphtah 
in the Metropolitan Museum 1 , mentioned 
by Mr. Burton in the preceding article, 
vary in height from 20.5 cm. to 29.4 cm. 
All represent the King in mummy form with 
arms crossed on the 
breast and hands ex- 
posed, wearing the 
linen head-dress — the 
Nems — with the ur- 
aeus on the forehead. 
The eyes, the mouth, 
and the inscriptions 
on the lower part of 
the body are drawn in 
with black ink. The 
text, arranged in a 
vertical column down 
the front of each figure 
and in from three to 
five horizontal bands 
around the back, is 
a version of the familiar Chapter VI of the 
Book of the Dead, fairly complete on the 

X M. M. A. 14.6.172-181 
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FIG. 9. INSCRIPTIONS ON 
USHABTI FIGURES 



slight and unimportant variants among 
the ten specimens. The longer form reads : 
"Osiris illuminates King 'Splendor-of- 
Re-the-elect-of-Re, Son of Re 'Siphtah- 
beloved-of-Ptah/ the beatified. He (Siph- 
tah) says: O thou Shabti, if I am counted, 
and if I am drafted to 
fulfil any tasks in the 
Under- world: to till 
the fields, to irrigate 
the banks, or to 
transport sand from 
east to west; since 
hardships come in the 
course of one's duties 
— if I am sought at 
any time; say thou 
'Behold I am p re- 
sent !'" 

In other words 
Siphtah calls upon the 
ushabti to take his 
place when the roll of 
spirits is called for labor in the life here- 
after. 

H. E. W. 
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